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BOOK REVIEWS 

Ohio Before 1850: A Study of the Early Influence of Pennsylvania 
and Southern Population in Ohio. By Robert E. Chaddock. 
Colunabia University Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law. (New York : Longmans, Green and Company, 1908. Pp. 
155.) 

This monograph by Dr. Chaddock was presumably offered as 
a thesis in sociology for the doctor's degree. It is a little difficult 
to see, however, what makes it a study in sociology rather than in 
politics, religion, or education, unless possibly it be the frequent 
use of the word "social." The author describes the sources of 
Ohio's population and the development of democracy under 
frontier conditions, and traces the slavery controversy, the growth 
of religious denominations, and of education in Ohio. In an intro- 
ductory chapter is given a very inadequate sketch of the early 
material development and of the effect of the means of communica- 
tion and transportation upon the settlement of the state. The 
routes by road, by river, and by canal are described, although the 
last is not sufficiently emphasized. With the completion of the 
Ohio canal in 1833, the northern and central portions of the state, 
which had hitherto had no outlet were given direct water connec- 
tion with the Atlantic seaboard. The movement of population 
was directed into the canal counties, and a new stream of immi- 
grants was attracted to the state from New York, Pennsylvania, 
and New England. Indeed, after this date the contribution of 
the South in population becomes negligible. Were it not for the 
influence of the South on Ohio's attitude to the slavery problem, 
the sub-title of the monograph would be decidedly misleading. 
No mention is made of railroads, and yet by 1850 they were already 
an important factor; they had cut seriously into the canal traffic 
and by the end of the next decade had almost supplanted it. 

In chapter iii is traced the triumph of political individualism 
over federalist ideas under the influence of democratic, economic 
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and social conditions. The story is interestingly told, but it is 
a pity that the author did not go beyond the year 1850 and the 
describe the constitution of 1851 from this standpoint. He would 
have found it a rich storehouse of material. The democratic 
features of the constitution of 1802 are undoubted, but it was less 
conscious love of democracy than dislike of St. Clair which led 
to the elimination of the executive veto and the consequent con- 
centration of power in the hands of the legislature. Perhaps the 
best chapter in the book — whch grows better as it proceeds — is 
the one on the Problem of Slavery and the Free Black Projected 
into Ohio. The exclusion of slavery, the enactment of the "black 
laws" directed against the free negroes, and the final passage of 
the fugitive slave law in 1839, all show the increasing subserviency 
of Ohio's commercial interests to the growing demands of the 
South. In the two concluding chapters the original thesis — the 
influence of frontier conditions — is demonstrated in the fields of 
religion and education. 

The monograph would have gained in value through a more 
consistent use of the original sources, especially the executive 
and legislative documents of the state, which have been but seldom 
drawn upon. As a contribution to human knowledge, it has 
added little new, but has brought together in a single volume some 
interesting and hitherto disconnected facts. 

Ernest L. Bogart. 
Princeton University. 

National and Social Problems. By Frederic Harrison. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1908. Pp. xxxi,450. $1.75 
net.) 

"I do not hesitate to reissue studies that are thirty, even forty 
years old ; for the same forces are still dominant and the same 
dilemmas are still unsolved * * * The lapse of a genera- 
tion only justifies a view of events which had behind it principles 
and convictions maintained throughout a long life. I have found 
almost nothing to qualify in the judgment which I passed at the 
time on the great events and the dominant personalities of the 
nineteenth century." Thus writes the eminent leader of the Eng- 



